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0  highest  of  Eton  officials! 

0  student  and  scholar  and  sage! 

I  steal  your  auspicious  initials 
To  grace  an  Etonian  page, 

For  quicquid  agunt  Etonenses, 
Whatever  Etonians  do, 

Though  others  it  often  incenses 
Finds  charity,  Provost,  from  you. 


Obscure  and  illegible  charters, 

Miss  Milligan,  abbeys  and  art, 

State  criminals,  murderers,  martyrs 
Are  dear  to  your  catholic  heart ; 

Courts  know  your  knee  breeches  and  buckles, 
The  public  your  flair  for  a  ghost, 

But  ah!  your  inaudible  chuckles 
Appeal  to  your  intimates  most! 


In  speech  you  can  skilfully  season 
With  salt  any  butter  you  spread: 
Your  reading  surpasses  all  reason: 
Your  writing  can  rarely  be  read: 
From  cheap  and  ephemeral  fiction 
You  learn  (it  appears)  to  compose 
In  fine  and  appropriate  diction 
A  stately  liturgical  prose. 
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From  Handel  or  Daniel  or  Dickens 
You  turn  to  piquet  and  a  pipe, 

Or  hatch  intellectual  chickens 
Of  ev'ry  conceivable  type, 

Or  patiently  seek  to  unravel 
The  deeds  of  the  Provosts  of  yore, 
Rous,  Westbury,  Lupton  and  Savile, 
Godolphin  and  Wotton  and  Warre. 


From  these  and  from  similar  labours 
If  ever  a  moment  be  free, 

You  turn  to  be  kind  to  your  neighbours, 
And  one  in  particular — me: 

Your  attitude  makes  me  so  bold  as 
To  offer — for  better  or  worse — 

A  book  which  can  only  be  sold  as 
So7ne  Head-Magisterial  verse. 
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PREFACE 


No  one  can  realise  more  clearly  than  the  author 
that  many  of  these  verses  owe  any  interest  they  may 
possess  to  the  honoured  names  with  which  they  are 
(often  impiously)  connected.  His  utmost  hope  is 
that  they  may  recall  to  others,  as  they  do  to  him, 
the  unforgettable  friendships  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  Eton  life. 


He  wishes  to  thank  Messrs.  Longman  for  per¬ 
mission  to  include  several  songs  already  published 
by  them  in  his  Eton  Fables  and  Shrewsbury  Fables: 
The  School  at  War  and  the  Trust  were  printed  in  The 
Times  and  the  lines  on  Aristophanes  in  The  Empire 
Review :  they  are  reprinted  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  proprietors. 
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OLD  ETON  FACES 


ALTER  ERIT  TUM 


ARGOS 


(Sandy,  the  property  of  Mr.  Marten,  died  just  before 
his  master’s  return  from  the  circumnavigation  of  the 

globe ) 


Come,  dogs  and  puppies  everywhere, 
Crophi,  and  Mophi,  Jock  and  Jack, 
Come,  Henrietta,  tear  your  hair 
Or  dye  yourself  a  deeper  black  : 

Howl,  howl  with  elevated  head 
And  weep  with  me  for  Sandy  dead  ! 

Come,  Hist’ry  Specialists,  where’er 
You  pluck  to-day  the  lotus  flower, 
Mourn  him  who  ’neath  the  wicker  chair 
Has  oft  beguiled  the  dreaming  hour  : 
Clio  herself  those  haunts  has  fled 
And  weeps  to  tell  that  Sandy’s  dead  ! 

Odysseus  turning  home  again 

From  men  a  bitter  welcome  found, 

But  he  they  scorned  and  would  have  slain 
Was  greeted  by  his  faithful  hound  : 
Our  new  Odysseus  finds  instead 
We  welcome  him — but  Sandy’s  dead  ! 
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ALTER  ERIT  TUM 


ARGOS 


He  knew  the  mouse’s  secret  hole, 

He  knew  (but  scorned)  the  art  to  beg ; 
Whene’er  his  lord  essayed  to  bowl, 

He  knew  his  place — a  longish  leg  : 

O  head  that  bowled,  O  hand  that  fed, 

We  weep  with  you  for  Sandy  dead  ! 

Nay,  mourn  him  not  in  words  alone! 

Here,  where  he  passed  his  mighty  youth, 
We’ll  grave  in  sempiternal  stone 
With  some  indifference  to  truth, 

Yet  not  without  an  honest  pride, 

'‘Here  Sandy  lived,  and  loved  and  died  !” 
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H.B. 

April  1st,  1919. 


Good-bye,  Mr.  Broadbent !  to  tell  you  my  mind 
You  will  not  leave  a  wiser  or  kinder  behind  : 

In  learning  a  Porson,  in  morals  a  Cato, 

As  expert  in  the  Times  as  judicious  on  Plato ; 

There  is  nothing  too  weighty  and  nothing  too  small 
To  escape  your  attention  :  you  follow  them  all : 

From  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths  to  professional  sprints 
You  read  all  the  reports  and  mark  all  the  misprints, 
For  (as  Terence  remarked)  there  is  nothing  men  do 
Which  is  rightly  regarded  as  alien  to  you, 

And  the  paper  which  printed  “  Andrea  del  Sato  ” 
Has  been  justly  described  as  a  (Broad-)  ben  trovato. 

But  although  you’ve  your  eye  on  the  popular  press, 
Our  local  proceedings  attract  you  no  less ; 

No  Eton  performance  is  ever  complete 
If  you’re  not  to  be  found  in  a  prominent  seat : 

The  singer,  the  preacher,  the  scholar,  the  poet 
Never  make  a  mistake  but  they  know  that  you  know  it : 
No  fives-player  misses  an  obvious  stroke, 

No  piquet-player  ventures  the  mildest  revoke, 

Not  a  teller  of  stories  can  venture  to  fake, 

No  corrector  of  verses  can  pass  a  mistake, 

But  we  feel  that  your  eye  will  unfailingly  mark  us 
And  we  shrink  from  the  lash  of  our  own  Aristarchus. 
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H.B. 


But  while  as  a  critic  you’re  mending  our  ways 
There  is  no  one  so  ready  with  generous  praise ; 

If  we  trust  you  to  blame  us,  we  trust  you  no  less 
To  congratulate  each  on  his  smallest  success, 

And  although  you’re  a  man  to  whom  flattery’s  hateful 
You  can  hardly  object  to  be  told  that  we’re  grateful. 

So  now  you  are  leaving  :  yet  none  of  us  fear 
That  the  link  will  be  cut  which  united  us  here  ; 

As  we  know  that  quite  recently,  boredom  to  banish, 
You  sent  for  a  grammar  and  taught  yourself  Spanish, 
So  you  still  will  be  learning  while  others  forget, 

And  your  kindness  and  wisdom  will  live  with  us  yet, 
And  we  call  it  a  parting,  but  never  an  end, 

Most  friendly  of  critics,  most  critical  friend  1 
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A.C.A. 

October  26th,  1919. 


When,  in  his  words,  on  Founder’s  Day  you  raise 
Your  song  of  duteous  praise, 

And  your  thanksgiving  bring 
To  Henry,  Founder,  King, 

Remember  him  whose  debt  of  thanks  is  paid, 
Here  in  His  courts  at  last  securely  laid. 

When  in  your  concert  hall  again  is  heard 
The  Vale’s  parting  word 
Of  Eton’s  scenes,  and  all 
That  those  dear  names  recall, 

Remember  him  whose  wish  was  but  to  be, 

Dear  Mother  Eton,  ever  near  to  thee. 

And  when  from  far  old  friends  together  brought 
Join  in  the  prayer  he  taught 
That,  come  whatever  will, 

Eton  may  flourish  still, 

Remember  him  whose  every  moment  proved 
His  dedication  to  the  School  he  loved. 
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R.P.L.B. 


July  22nd,  1920. 


Dear  R.P.L.B.,  you’ll  forgive  when  you  see 
This  brief  valedictory  letter, 

For  I  think  I’ve  been  told  you  consistently  hold 
That  the  shorter  is  often  the  better. 

When  we  fought  side  by  side,  I  remember  with  pride 
That  I  named  with  prophetic  decision 

As  a  General  YOU,  and  the  dream  has  come  true 
When  you  rule  in  a  Gen’ral  Division. 

In  the  records  of  Rome  you’re  uniquely  at  home 
From  Romulus,  Remus  and  Numa; 

On  its  roads  and  its  walls  there  impartially  falls 
The  light  of  your  learning  and  humour. 

But  you  pilfer  at  will  from  the  classical  till 
Mixed  treasures  of  fancy  sardonic, 

For  your  methods  Socratic  are  genuine  Attic, 

And  your  jests  are  the  purest  Laconic. 

Though  no  one  denies  anthropometrist’s  eyes 
May  reckon  the  rabble  above  you, 

This  at  least  is  your  own,  that  where’er  you  are  known 
They  are  equally  certain  to  love  you  ! 
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H.M. 


July  22nd ,  1920. 


Vice  Provost  designate!  or  (will  you  blame, 
Although  we  oughtn’ 

To  use  again  the  nobler,  nearer  name?) 

Dear  Hugh  Macnaghten, 

Suffer  us  once,  ere  the  unfeeling  moss 
Grows  on  our  grieving, 

To  tell  you  how  unspeakable  the  loss 
To  those  you’re  leaving. 

For  who  like  you  can  make  dead  poets  speak 
Across  the  ages 

And  teach  there  is  no  living  tongue  but  Greek 
For  Saints  and  Sages? 

Who’ll  read  with  your  inimitable  zest 
Sohrab  and  Thyrsis, 

And  make  the  dullest  long  to  do  his  best 
At  Latin  Verses? 

But  who  can  doubt,  unless  the  touch  of  Time 
Your  ardour  mellows, 

You  will  have  much  of  sentiment  sublime 
To  teach  the  Fellows? 

That  noble  thoughts  indifferently  are  found 
In  Courts  and  garrets  : 

That  Postum  is  what  keeps  the  body  sound — 
Combined  with  carrots  : 
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H.M. 


That  sleep  is  sweetest  when  most  simply  sought, 
Beneath  the  heaven, 

That  only  sluggards  wish  (and  no  one  ought) 

To  rise  at  seven. 

At  each  Committee  those  unpunctual  peers 
Who  sit  upon  it 

Will  be  constrained  with  penitential  tears 
To  write  a  sonnet ; 

And  our  wise  Provost  in  particular, 

Whose  taste  so  nice  is, 

Will  own,  however  great  his  Virtues  are, 

No  less  his  Vice’s. 

So  Grief  and  Gratitude,  our  loss  and  gain, 
Together  meeting, 

Ave  and  Vale  or,  in  words  more  plain, 

Farewell  and  Greeting  ! 
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R.S.  de  H. 
December  16th,  1920. 


Calliope,  Melpomene,  assist  me  to  unravel  and 

Establish  beyond  any  possibility  of  cavil  and 

Proclaim  to  all  the  universe  the  virtues  of  de  Havilland  ! 

Hail,  oarsman  irreproachable,  observed  of  all  Oxonians  ! 

Hail,  pedagogue  in  embryo,  admired  of  Wellingtonians  ! 

But  everywhere  and  always  an  Etonian  of  Etonians. 

What  wet-bob  of  distinction  ever  failed  to  be  aware  of  his 

Emphatic  disapproval  and  receive  an  ample  share  of  his 

Abuse?  And  oh  !  his  silence  and  that  concentrated  glare 
of  his  1 

And  yet  each  weary  after  6  they  went  to  meet  their  fate 
again, 

And  even  as  they  heard  him  say,  ‘  You  ghastly  fool,  you’re 
late  again,’ 

They  vowed  they’d  do  their  best  for  him  to  win  the  Ladies’ 
Plate  again. 

For  who  that  really  know  the  man  can  doubt  the  kindly 
heart  of  him 

That  never  failing  courtesy  which  seems  a  very  part  of  him 

(Unless  a  rash  antagonist  at  Henley  got  the  start  of  him)? 
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R.S.  cJe  H. 


In  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Divinity, 

His  eloquence  illuminates  Queen’s  Schools  and  their 
vicinity — 

And  who  would  throw  a  doubt  upon  his  soundness  in 
Latinity  ? 

To  hear  him  teach  the  Army  Class  je  sais,  il  sait,  vous 
savez,  was, 

If  not  a  revelation  of  what  working  like  a  navvy  was, 

An  intimate  reminder  of  how  versatile  our  Havvy  was. 

Each  member  of  the  O.E.A. — the  very  old  and  fusty  ’uns, 
And  later  generations — e’en  the  rather  young  and  lusty  ’uns, 
Will  hail  his  secretarial  establishment  at  Mustians. 

And  whether  it’s  in  Mustians  or  quite  another  latitude 
You  seek  the  sweet  repose  of  matrimonial  beatitude, 
You’ll  carry  with  you  (won’t  you?)  the  assurance  of  our 
gratitude. 
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J.H.M.H. 

December  16th,  1020. 


(Air:  “How  pleasant  to  know  Mr.  Lear  I”) 


How  pleasant  to  know  Mr.  Hare, 

Who  has  taught  the  Third  Formers  so  long  ! 

His  merits  at  length  to  declare 

Would  strain  the  resources  of  song. 

Small  sinners  of  every  variety 
His  constant  attention  employ, 

He  is  loved  by  the  Eton  Society, 

He  is  loved  by  the  last  Lower  Boy. 

When  he  fields  in  his  Harlequin  cap, 

The  trees  in  the  Triangle  know 

What  a  quite  ineffaceable  gap 

He  would  leave  if  he  happened  to  go. 

His  writing  is  rather  untidy, 

His  pencil  may  happen  to  stray 

A  little  bit  downy-up-sidey, 

But  that’s  his  peculiar  way. 
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J.H.M.H. 


When  he  walks  from  his  house  into  school, 
Surrounded  by  groups  of  the  small, 

Why,  even  the  shallowest  fool 

Can  see  he’s  a  friend  to  them  all. 

No  metre  (they  know)  could  support  an 
Account  of  his  kindness  and  care ; 

Ere,  then,  he  departs  for  Colenorton, 

How  pleasant  to  know  Mr.  Hare ! 
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A  BIRTHDAY  LETTER 
March,  1921. 


Dear  Prince  Henry, 

March  is  ending,  and  you’ll  soon  be  twenty-one, 

So,  congratulations  sending, 

Eton  greets  her  son  : 

Knowing  well  that  you’ll  remember  many  things  you’ve 
learnt  to  know, 

Since  that  morning  in  September 
Several  years  ago. 

You’ll  remember  first  arriving,  lonely,  shy,  a  little  sad, 

Till  you  found  with  hope  reviving, 

Things  were  not  so  bad  : 

You’ll  recall,  with  some  elation,  how  you  qualified  to  pass 

More  than  one  examination 

(Thanks  to  Army  Class)  : 

Every  type  of  simple  fraction  soon  was  possible  to  you — 

But  we  hail  with  satisfaction 

Things  you  cannot  do  : 

Cannot  cross  the  ancient  river  Thames,  and  not  remember 
how 

You  were  forced  to  sit  and  shiver 

While  you  learnt  to  row ; 
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A  BIRTHDAY  LETTER 


Cannot,  when  in  Eton  High  Street,  thronged  with  boys  of 
each  degree, 

Fail  to  murmur,  “  Ah,  that’s  my  street, 

As  it  used  to  be.” 

So  the  academic  hen  regards  you  as  her  faithful  son 
While  she  clucks  “  Good  luck,  Prince  Henry, 

Now  you’re  twenty-one!” 
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H.E.L. 


On  his  eightieth  birthday. 


March  3rd,  1921. 


O  bee  of  Hybla  !  (or  whatever  bee 

On  Grecian  mountain  or  in  Sicily 
Of  honey  sucks  more) 

With  thy  poetic  sweetness  touch  my  tongue 

And  aid  me  to  indite  a  little  song 
To  Mr.  Luxmoore  ! 

O  execrable  and  unworthy  rhyme  ! 

He  will  despise  it.  Yet  for  this  one  time 
Let  it  pass  muster ; 

While  Eton  with  a  loving  reverence  greets 

The  memorable  day  when  he  completes 
His  sixteenth  lustre. 

With  us,  who  breathe  a  less  ennobling  air, 

The  heart  each  year  grows  harder,  and  the  hair 
A  trifle  thinner  : 

With  him  each  season  only  seems  to  find 

The  head  more  noble  and  the  heart  more  kind 
To  each  poor  sinner. 
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H.E.L. 


What  is  his  secret?  Ask  disciples  whom 
He  taught  so  many  years  in  pupil  room, 
Skilled  to  impart  a 

Delight  in  all  that  Athens  has  to  give, 

Though  choosing  for  himself  the  life  they  live 
In  simple  Sparta. 

And  they  will  answer  that  he  did  not  spare 
Himself  or  others  :  that  his  praise  was  rare, 
And  so  more  weighty  : 

That  love  of  all  that’s  good  in  life  or  art, 

In  boy  or  man,  has  kept  him  young  in  heart 
To-day  at  eighty. 

What  is  his  secret?  Ask  his  flowers  to  tell 
And  they  will  answer,  for  they  know  him  well, 
“  Here  in  a  garden 
No  envy,  no  uncharitable  strife 
Mars  the  smooth  tenor  of  the  labouring  life, 
Though  hands  may  harden.” 

The  relaxations  lesser  mortals  take — 

Our  cheap  excuses — for  his  Eton’s  sake 
He  has  forgone  them : 

And  justice,  beauty — whatsoe’er,  in  short, 

Is  honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report — 

Has  thought  upon  them. 


H.E.L. 
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So,  as  I  pass  that  hospitable  gate, 
The  property,  as  you  delight  to  state, 
Et  amicorum, 

I  often  murmur,  as  I  think  of  you, 
Verse  2  (the  latter  half)  Psalm  xxxii., 
Beati  quorum. 
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C.M.W. 


March,  1922. 


Dear  Wells,  as  March  the  2 1st. 
Renews  its  celebrations, 

New  thoughts  of  pride  in  secret  nursed 
Tinge  my  congratulations. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  not 
Legitimately  prided 

Myself  on  having  shared  my  lot 
With  one  so  many-sided  ! 

But  still  the  fact  that  gives  to-day 
A  meaning  of  its  own,  is 

That  you’ve  endured,  like  Seneca, 
Quinquennium  Neronis. 

Circles  to  square  let  others  try, 

They  move  a  world’s  derision — 

We  sit  triumphant,  you  and  I, 

Dividing  a  Division. 

I  think  that  in  this  sum  of  ours 
No  friction  follows  fraction; 

My  answer  (and  I  hope  it’s  yours) 

Is  Simple  Satisfaction. 
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W.S.V.E. 
May  11th,  1922. 


We  saw  the  vans  arriving,  we  saw  the  luggage  packed, 
We  saw  the  curtain  falling  on  the  fatal  final  act, 

Far  off  farewells  were  sounding,  and  soft  but  very  plain 
We  heard  the  breeze  a-singing  as  it  rustled  down  Keate’s 
Lane. 

“  I  came  along  the  river,  I  came  by  Brocas  Clump, 

I  swept  by  Upper  Sixpenny  to  Jordan’s  famous  jump, 

I  whispered  to  the  trees  that  guard  our  blessed  Eton  well, 
And  trees  and  Field  and  river  gave  the  message  that  I  tell. 


Their  memories  are  longer  than  the  little  days  of  men, 
They  keep  the  great  traditions  safe,  they  tell  old  tales  again, 
And  now  they  mourn  the  passing  of  a  famous  Eton  name 
And  wake  the  blessed  memory  of  Eton’s  greatest  Dame. 


They  hold  in  high  remembrance  still  the  brilliant  shirts  of 
red, 

The  many  triumphs  of  the  Field,  the  heroes  gone  and  dead, 
Fremantle,  Gibbs,  and  Lyttelton,  the  host  of  noble  names, 
The  Coleridges  and  Selwyns  and  the  glory  of  m’Dame’s. 
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Their  fame’s  on  many  a  house-board,  their  fame’s  on  Eton 
walls, 

Their  bones  on  every  battlefield  where  England’s  honour 
calls, 

But  most  their  spirits  haunt  the  Lane  where,  for  a 
hundred  years, 

The  name  and  fame  of  Evans’  have  thrilled  in  Eton  ears. 

Now,  when  of  that  thrice-honoured  line  the  last,  and  not  the 
least, 

Lays  down  his  heritage  of  fame,  safe-guarded  and  increased, 

Those  whom  he  led  from  things  he  loved  to  thoughts  more 
lovely  yet 

And  trees  and  Field  and  river  whisper  ‘We  shall  not 
forget.’  ” 
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T.F.C 


November,  1922. 


How  kind  of  Fate  to  bring  a  date 
So  easy  to  remember ! 

Who  does  not  know  how  much  we  owe 
To  Kalends  of  November? 

Of  all  the  saints  my  fancy  paints 
(Don’t  contradict  me  flatly) 

I  know  of  few  to  rank  with  you, 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas  Cattley. 

Though  bunkers  throng  the  course  along, 
And  putts  may  run  the  green  o’er, 

No  man  can  show  so  calm,  or  so 
Unruffled  a  demeanour. 

Though  floors  may  fall,  and  ill-built  wall 
Grow  foul  and  damp  and  muddy, 

No  trial  yet  has  e’er  upset 
The  owner  of  the  study. 

Long  live  the  type  of  humour  ripe 
Whereof  you’re  sole  creator  ! 

Long  may  Remove  their  teacher  love  ! 
MAGISTER  INFORMATOR. 
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A.A.S.,  M.P. 
November  23rd ,  1922. 


“  If  Winter  comes,”  then  Summer  will :  and  yet,  when 
Mr.  Somerville 

Abandons  us  for  Parliament,  he  leaves  a  blank  behind ; 

The  students  of  the  Army  Class  must  now  into  the  Army 
pass 

Without  the  valued  stimulus  of  his  directing  mind. 

Their  infantile  precocities  will  teach  them  what  a  loss  it  is 

When  you,  sir,  have  departed  in  the  Parliament’ry  train, 

But  ev’ry  good  constituent  on  whose  behalf  to  sit  you  went 

Will  confidently  tell  them  that  their  loss  is  Windsor’s 
gain. 

Insinuating  Irishman  !  you  add,  as  only  Irish  can, 

A  zest  to  ev’ry  incident,  a  spice  to  ev’ry  mess, 

The  magic  of  your  blarney  charms  (as  Patti  or  Albani 
charms) 

Policemen,  pupils,  parents,  politicians  and  the  Press. 

They  soon  will  know  in  Parliament  what  George  Augustus 
Sala  meant 

By  saying  that  reporters  love  to  listen  to  a  brogue, 

They  soon  will  see  at  Westminster  the  gallery  of  Pressmen 
stir 

With  wonder  at  the  speeches  of  a  quondam  pedagogue. 


A.A.S.,  M.P. 
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Unceasingly  in  politics  the  clock  of  human  folly  ticks, 
Reiterating  endlessly,  “  Spend  less  and  give  us  more,” 

”  Respect  the  rich  man’s  capital,  but  mind  you  keep  the 
happy  tal¬ 
low  candle  brightly  burning  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor.” 

Remember,  Bonar-Lavian,  we  need  a  bigger  Navy,  an 
Improvement  in  the  weather  (which  is  daily  getting 
worse), 

Remember  the  electorate  with  confidence  expect  a  rate 
Of  Government  expenditure  proportioned  to  our  purse  ! 

Remember  how  the  nation  all  insists  on  educational 
Facilities  for  everyone,  but  doesn’t  want  to  pay ; 

We  want  to  hold  the  Bosphorus,  without  a  penny’s  loss 
for  us, 

We  want  Constantinople,  but  we  want  to  come  away  ! 

What  though  the  proletariat  shake  horny  fists  and  hairy  at 
The  nation’s  commissariat?  What  though  the  heathen 
rage? 

O  local  politician  !  prove  yourself  a  wise  physician 

And  by  remedies  Patrician  heal  the  sorrows  of  the  age  ! 
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E.W.S. 

July  26th,  1023. 


That  old  apostle,  who  on  Patmos  shore 

Sealed  up  the  last  word  of  his  prophecy 

Till  that  great  day  when  Time  should  be  no  more, 

Was  carried  to  a  mountain  great  and  high, 

And  saw  descend  before  his  wondering  eye 
That  city  whereon  God’s  own  glory  shone, 

That  heavenly  city  which  foursquare  did  lie, 

Whose  streets  were  paved  with  purest  gold  alone 
And  its  foundations  all  adorned  with  precious  stone. 


With  dazzling  eyes  we  read  that  glorious  list 
Whose  rays  resplendent  flash  with  every  hue, 

With  topaz,  emerald  and  amethyst, 

With  green  chrysoprasus  and  sapphire  blue, 

And,  as  their  varied  radiance  we  view, 

We  know  that  wall,  raised  by  no  human  hands, 

Well  built  on  stones  so  precious  and  so  true, 

For  ever  on  a  sure  foundation  stands, 

While  other  cities  fall,  loose  built  on  shifting  sands. 
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But  oh  !  forget  not,  as  these  words  you  read, 

That  all  these  things  in  parable  are  done, 

And,  as  thereon  you  marvel,  take  good  heed 
To  learn  the  lesson  that  by  them  is  shewn ; 

For  all  our  gifts  are  but  as  precious  stone, 

That  we  with  them  foundations  true  may  lay 
Of  walls  that  shall  endure  when  we  are  gone, 

And  firmly  fashioned  shall  outlive  our  day — 

God’s  own  great  city  walls  that  shall  not  pass  away. 


Then  happy  he  who  from  his  earliest  youth 
Has  learnt  the  noble  lesson  of  his  name, 

And  lived  in  love,  and  loyalty  and  truth, 

Content  to  give,  nor  curious  to  claim 
These  small  rewards  that  lesser  men  call  Fame ; 
Happy  those  friends  that  such  a  friend  have  known 
In  most  unselfish  service  still  the  same; 

And  thou  thrice  happy,  Eton,  that  mayst  own 
Thy  sure  foundations  built  on  such  a  precious  stone  ! 
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J.H.M.H. 

December  19th,  1923. 

(Tune — “  Robin  Adair.”) 

What  means  Third  Form  to  me? 

Just  Mr.  Hare! 

Where  will  its  glories  be 
When  he’s  not  there? 

Where  all  that  happy  noise? 

Where  all  those  inky  boys? 

O  they  are  fled  with  thee, 

Kind  Mr.  Hare ! 

Who  is’t  whose  every  note 
Fills  with  despair 
All  those  to  whom  he  wrote? 

Kind  Mr.  Hare  ! 

Yet  can  our  friendship’s  eyes 
Pierce  through  their  thick  disguise — 
And  who  is  not  a  friend 
To  Mr.  Hare? 

Note  how  each  famous  man 
Hastes  to  declare 
How  life  for  him  began 
With  Mr.  Hare  ! 

Why  does  he  rule  the  land? 

How  rise  to  high  command? 

Because  he  learnt  it  from 
WTise  Mr.  Hare  ! 


J.H.M.H. 
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Wherever  two  or  three 
Such  gathered  are, 
Whate’er  their  calling  be, 
Church,  Army,  Bar, 
Bishop  to  Judge  will  cry, 
Field-Marshal  make  reply, 

“  All  that  we  are  we  owe 
To  Mr.  Hare!” 

Take  then,  before  you  go, 
Kind  Mr.  Hare  ! 

One  phrase  for  all  we  owe, 
One  little  prayer ; 

No  time  can  ever  send 
Small  boys  so  true  a  friend  : 
Long  life  and  happiness 
To  Mr.  Hare  ! 
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L.S.R.B. 
July  24th,  1924. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor,  this  Half  (or  what 

Americans  would  call  the  summer  session) 

Has  been  throughout  distinguished,  has  it  not? 

By  something  of  a  feeling  of  depression  : 

What  brought  this  blight  on  the  devoted  spot 
I  failed  to  guess  (forgive  the  frank  confession)  : 
How  could  I  know  what  secret  cause  was  grieving  us 
Until  I  learnt  that  Mr.  Byrne  was  leaving  us? 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill 
(Though  hills  are  hardly  plentiful  at  Trinity), 

Fed  the  same  flock  (with  far  from  equal  skill), 

I  on  the  arid  deserts  of  Latinity, 

While  his  could  gambol  by  each  German  rill  : 

I’ve  said  enough  to  indicate  affinity, 

Though  not,  I  trust,  to  cause  you  to  dismiss  it  as 
A  mere  perversion  of  some  lines  in  Lycidas. 

I  can  imagine  (though  I’m  no  mechanic) 

How  motors  feel  without  their  guiding  gear, 

Or  what  a  toper  feels  when  some  organic 
Constituent  is  lacking  in  his  beer ; 

I  can  in  fancy  share  the  sailor’s  panic 

Who’s  lost  his  compass  and  is  told  to  steer — 

Such  images  suggest  in  figure  dim 
What  Eton  loses  when  it  loses  him. 
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Mourn,  Language  specialists  !  Mourn,  house  of  Wotton, 
Whose  laurels  (greener  from  the  brows  of  Vaughan) 
Some  lower  forehead  must  at  length  be  put  on, 

Some  lesser  mortal  must  at  length  adorn ; 

Mourn,  wetbobs,  mourn,  for  sure  no  saner  foot  on 
Your  Thames’s  towpath  has  for  years  been  borne — 
Mourn,  both  Divisions  of  the  Junior  Fours — 

Mourn,  more  than  all,  Committee  of  School  Stores  ! 

School  Stores  !  the  very  words  are  as  a  knell 
To  toll  the  thought  of  what  we  lose  in  you, 
Encyclopaedic  enterprise !  so  well 
Epitomizing  all  the  work  you  do, 

For  this,  and  much  that  space  forbids  to  tell, 

Thanks,  Mr.  Byrne  !  for  this  is  wholly  true, 

When  you  are  gone  ’twere  hard  indeed  to  find 
A  man  so  competent  and  yet  so  kind  ! 
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H.BR.  and  A.M.G. 

December  17th,  192i. 

(A  lost  fragment  from  Absalom  and  Achitophel:  the  earlier  lines, 
dealing  faithfully  with  the  imbecilities  of  David’s  reign,  are 

here  omitted ) 

Thus  David  ruled,  and  as  he  ruled  he  writ — 

Prose  without  grace  and  poems  without  wit  : 

Beneath  in  place,  in  worth  far  over  him, 

Stood  the  wise  leaders  of  the  Sanhedrim, 

Wise  one  and  all,  but  wisest  they  that  rule 
Sons  of  the  prophets  in  their  premier  school. 

Still  young  in  mind,  though  of  experience  ripe, 

Stood  Achbehar,  their  leader  and  their  type, 

A  teacher  crowned  with  honour  and  with  years, 

Whose  every  pupil  learns  and  loves  and  fears. 

Fourth  Form  he  ruled,  a  cheery,  feckless  clan, 

Who  thought  that  all  was  verse  that  seemed  to  scan ; 
Scholar  and  humourist,  whose  weighty  sense 
Flows  forth  in  an  incisive  eloquence  : 

Feared  by  all  fools,  a  lion  in  the  path 
Of  idle  Philistines  fresh  come  from  Gath, 

Who,  generously  eager  to  discern 
Some  symptom  of  anxiety  to  learn, 

Greets  ev’ry  well-meant  effort  with  applause, 

Constrains  his  roaring  and  contracts  his  paws. 

Like  Jacob  halting  on  a  wounded  limb, 

In  all  things  else  he  least  resembled  him, 
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Impulsive,  honest,  hospitable,  brave, 

Gay  without  malice,  without  unction  grave. 
The  prophets’  sons,  by  such  example  led, 
To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred, 

And  young  and  old  unite  with  one  acclaim 
To  praise  their  tutor  and  prolong  his  fame. 


Next,  but  unique  in  versatility, 

Stands  that  bewildering  figure  Aemgi, 

Framed  to  disprove  the  poet’s  idle  rule 
“  Ne’er  was  musician  yet  but  was  a  fool,” 

As  skilled  to  guide  sweet  music’s  dying  fall 
As  organise  mere  murder  at  the  Wall  : 

Fierce  in  the  bully,  foremost  in  the  ram, 

On  every  football  field  a  mighty  name, 
Splashing  with  accents  each  beginner’s  prose, 
While  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transpose  : 
Born  insubordinate,  in  youth  he  had 
Turned  rebel  and  run  popularly  mad  : 

But  donned  the  gown  in  sign  of  penitence 
And  waged  a  truceless  war  with  common  sense, 
Maintaining  daily  to  the  astounded  throng 
That  what  is  probable  is  clearly  v/rong  : 

Yet,  undisdainful  of  their  duller  ears, 

He  turns  to  tune  the  harmonies  he  hears, 
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And  robs  his  age  of  richly-earned  repose 
Giving  to  Counterpoint  what’s  meant  for  Prose  : 
No  less  ingenious  mind  can  sing  of  thee, 
Distracting,  dauntless,  generous  Aemgi ! 


Alas !  poor  David  !  must  thou  see  them  go 
And  lose  two  such  companions  at  a  blow, 

While  they,  withdrawn,  at  thy  hard  labour  smile 
And  safe  enjoy  the  Sabbath  of  their  toil? 

Know  thou  at  least  (and  here  the  extract  ends) 
Ne’er  had  less  worthy  king  such  faithful  friends! 
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F.E.R. 

April,  1925. 

( Being  a  lost  passage  from  the  Prologue  to  the 
“  Canterbury  Tales  ” ) 


A  scholemaister,  in  the  liveree 
Of  a  solempne  and  great  fraternitee, 

There  was  also,  that  highte  Robesoun, 

That  strong  and  stout  was  as  a  champioun, 
And  therewithal  he  jolif  was  and  gay 
By  reason  of  his  rede  colera1, 

(For  Galien2  saith  that  he  that  ruddy  is 
Go  where  him  list  he  shall  not  do  amiss). 

He  had  a  band  that  jazzden  in  his  house, 

For  though  there  nas  no  man  so  vertuous 
Yet  loved  he  ful  wel  a  seemly  jape.3 
He  was  so  wise  that  he  coulde  shape 
In  Dutch,  in  Frensh  or  Latin  his  sentence,4 
And  thus  was  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

A  blue  he  was  of  Oxenford  also 
That  lafte  nat5  to  teach  the  young  to  row. 

A  trewe  swinker6  and  a  good  was  he 
And  in  his  own  gardin  at  Tewkesburie 
If  he  bade  plant  and  thereto  dyke  and  delve7 
Yet  mighte  none  dyke  harder  than  him  selve. 

1  choler.  2  Galen,  the  physician.  3  jest.  4  meaning. 

5  ceased  not.  6  labourer.  1  make  ditches. 
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Thus  wroghte  he  painfully  full  many  an  houre  : 
But  if  that  wrecche8  sect  that  hight  Laboure 
(I  mene  Jakke  Jones  and  his  meynee)9 
Would  cursen  wealth  and  superfluitee 
Then  would  he  ragen  like  a  wode10  leoun 
And  gader  folk  and  make  oracioun,  11 
“  Certes,  the  wise  poet  sayeth  thus, 

Ibis  in  medio  tntissimus , 

Therefor  that  governour  nis  but  an  ass 
That  dooth  not  hoolyi2  trust  the  middle  class.” 
But  sikerly13  he  was  of  such  humblesse, 

Of  such  discrecioun  and  hardinesse, 

So  trewe  withal  and  of  so  kind  a  heart 
That  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  must  part 
All  that  fair  companye  for  many  a  day 
Wexen  ful  sad.  Ther  nis  namore  to  say. 

8  wretched.  9  followers.  10  mad.  11  preside  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Middle  Classes  Union.  12  wholly.  13  truly. 
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C.H.B. 

July  16th,  1925. 

(Air — “  The  Heavy  Dragoon.”) 


Parting  from  one  of  your  great  personalities, 

Now  the  Head  Master  of  Lancing  elect, 

Eton,  expound  his  remarkable  qualities, 

Leave  it  to  Lancing  to  find  a  defect ! 

■Questions  in  general,  questions  particular, 

Try  him  with  any  you  care  to  propose, 

And  he  will  answer  so  clear  and  so  quick  you’ll  a- 
gree  what  a  lot  Mr.  Blaldston  knows. 

Learned  discussions  on  classic  topography, 
Topical  talks  upon  modern  geography, 

Cyprus  and  civics,  cathedrals  and  coal, 

Drink,  Deuteronomy,  dates  or  the  dole — 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes, 

Take  any  theme  you  can  call  educational, 

Purely  parochial,  cosmic  or  national, 

Think  of  a  man  who  can  tackle  the  lot — 

That’s  the  Head  Master  that  Lancing  has  got ! 

Where  can  a  master  be  found  to  supply  a  like 
Stream  of  omniscience,  coloured  or  plain? 
Who  will  teach  specialists,  and  Obadiah-like 
Feed  them  by  fifties  with  food  for  the  brain? 
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Who  hasn’t  heard  him  deciphering  cuneiform, 
Spelling  it  out  to  a  visiting  throng? 

^Vho  hasn’t  seen  the  Mess  President’s  uniform. 
Quaintly  capacious,  as  broad  as  it’s  long? 
Virtuous  causes  of  every  variety, 

Pupils  of  every  degree  of  propriety, 

Brains  that  are  brilliant,  brains  that  are  dim, 
Know  what  a  friend  they  are  losing  in  him ; 
Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes, 

Think  of  a  master  who’s  kindness  personified, 
Think  of  a  scholar  completely  un-donified, 
Giving  himself  without  counting  the  cost — 
That  is  the  Blakiston  Eton  has  lost  ! 
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SUPER  FLUMINA  BABYLONIS 
(Unauthorised  version) 

July  23rd,  1925. 

Where  Babylon  bounds  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  roses, 

Here  CHURCHILL  from  part  of  his  labour  reposes, 
And  leaves  not  another  House  Tutor  behind 
So  relentlessly  stern,  so  consistently  kind. 

Experienced,  able,  methodical,  wise, 

With  a  heart  of  a  very  unusual  size, 

To  shirkers  a  terror,  ashore  or  afloat, 

As  fierce  in  the  bully  as  sound  in  the  boat, 

To  improve  the  young  students  by  nature  designed, 

His  pencil  their  Prose,  and  his  methods  their  mind. 

But  his  wisdom  can  serve  very  different  ends 

And  he  saves  the  School  Stores  even  more  than  he  spends, 

This  palpable  paradox  daily  enacting 

That  they  keep  expanding  while  he  keeps  contracting. 

As  a  speaker  sonorous,  sententious,  sublime, 

He  runs  (as  it  seems)  a  slow  race  with  old  Time  : 

Do  you  ask  why  the  victory  lies  with  the  man? 

He  can  sleep  while  he’s  speaking  but  Time  never  can. 
And  now  that,  at  Nature’s  compelling  behest, 

The  sun  of  his  glory  must  sink  to  its  West, 

Ere  the  tale  of  his  triumphs  has  time  to  grow  dim 
We  realise  all  we  are  losing  in  him, 

And  (what  every  experienced  chef  could  foretell) 

That  the  best  of  all  Jellies  is  sure  to  set  well. 
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A.S.F.G. 
July  23rd,  1925. 


Atropos  ! 

Why  inflict  this  second  loss? 
Fancy  taking  Mr.  Gow 
now  ! 


He  who  thinks 

To  confound  our  Eton  Sphinx 
Might  as  well  be  bowling  Hobbs 

lobs. 


He  who  tries 

His  composure  to  surprise 
Might  as  fitly  challenge  Len¬ 
glen. 


Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 

Now  recalls  its  wandering  lamb, 
Bidding  Eton  Scholarship 

rip. 


So  he  goes, 

Leaving  (as  we  hope  he  knows) 
Very  many  friends  and  no 

foe. 


September,  1925. 


Dear  Mr.  Johnson,  though  I  fear  that  we 
Are  not  as  musical  as  you  would  have  us, 
Eton  is  grateful,  as  it  well  may  be, 

For  all  you  gave  us. 

Precentors  pass  :  yet  here  for  many  days 
The  Chapel  services  will  sing  your  praise. 

We  are  not  very  docile  :  but  we  hope 
That  after  years  of  labour  you  can  see  an 
Approximation  to  the  nobler  scope 
Of  things  Rugbeian  : 

We  may  be  ignorant  :  but  this  we  know, 

How  much  we  shall  be  losing  when  you  go. 

Should  others  rule  us  with  severer  rods 
And  play  jazz  music  on  your  precious  organ, 
And  goad  to  fury  Messrs.  Lee  and  Dodds, 
Barrand  and  Morgan, 

To  your  successors  we  shall  simply  say, 

Be  kind,  be  clever,  and,  in  short,  B.J.  ! 
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A.B.R. 


Echo,  I  wish  to  test  your  knowledge 
Of  all  that’s  best  in  Eton  College; 

But  I  can  only  make  suggestions, 

And  you  must  answer  all  my  questions  : 
Are  you  prepared  for  your  exam?  say! 
Echo  (cheerfully):  xamsay? 


Who  rules  the  lower  boys  of  Eton, 

And  has  them  praised,  promoted,  beaten, 
With  power  like  great  Tartary’s  Cham?  say! 
Echo  (doubtfully)  :  Chamsay? 


Who  celebrates  the  praise  of  Latin 
In  verse  as  brightly  smooth  as  satin 
Or  as  his  own  beloved  Cam?  say  ! 

Echo  (brightly)  :  Camsay  ? 

W’ho  holds  that,  matched  with  other  studies. 
The  classics  are  as  mind  to  mud  is 
Or  Japhet  to  his  brother  Ham?  say! 

Echo  (hopefully):  Hamsay? 

Who,  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter 
Can  educate  his  pupils  better 
Than  tutors  who  can  merely  cram?  say! 
Echo  (confidently)  :  cramsay  ? 
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Who  watches  over  all  he  teaches 
As  gardeners  o’er  priceless  peaches 
Or  nurses  o’er  their  precious  pram?  say  ! 
Echo  (desperately)  :  pramsay? 

Whose  genius  never  fails  to  grapple 
With  every  need  of  Lower  Chapel, 

And  wheedles  money  out  of  Pam  ?  say  ! 
Echo  (wearily)  :  Pamsay? 

Who  organises  scouting  so  well 
He  earns  the  praise  of  Baden-Powell 
And  wolfcubs  frisk  like  little  lambs?  say! 
Echo  (gloomily)  :  lamb  say? 

Whose  gentle  voice  reproves  my  errors 
Yet  robs  rebuke  of  all  its  terrors, 
Revealing  me  the  fool  I  am?  say! 

Echo  (sulkily)  :  amsay? 

Come,  Echo,  you  aren’t  really  trying ! 

I  wish  you’d  think  before  replying  : 

The  names  you  give  are  simply  silly, 

I’ll  make  you  answer,  willy-nilly, 

Are  you  alluding  to  the  Ram?  say! 

Echo  (triumphantly)  :  RAMSAY  ! 


LE VIORA 
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THE  CURRICULUM 


(Air — “  The  Heavy  Dragoon.”) 


If  you  want  a  receipt  for  that  popular  mystery 
Known  to  the  world  as  the  Curriculum, 

Take  Latin,  and  Science,  French,  German  and  History, 
Set  them  all  down  as  the  terms  of  a  sum  : 

Driver’s  Divinity,  German  geography, 

Rules  for  the  use  of  indefinite  a.v : 

Music,  Mechanics  and  pure  Palaeography, 

Topical  talks  on  the  growth  of  Japan  : 

Happy  half-hours  with  the  early  crustacean, 

Learned  discussions  of  metres  Horatian, 

Physical  drill  for  the  weedy  and  weak, 

Eton  for  ever  and  German  for  Greek  ! 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes! 

Take  of  these  subjects  as  much  as  is  teachable, 
Labour  at  all  with  a  zeal  unimpeachable, 

Cancel  them  out,  and  the  residuum 
Gives  an  idea  of  the  Curriculum  ! 


Next,  if  you  wish  for  a  further  variety, 
Summon  the  aid  of  the  halfpenny  press, 
Ask  the  opinion  of  London  society, 

Call  on  the  parent  to  ban  or  to  bless  : 
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THE  CURRICULUM 


Pedants  will  prove  they  have  flourished  in  spite  of  it. 
Treating  of  How  to  Succeed  at  the  Bar, 

Learned  professors  will  mournfully  write  of  it 

“  Classics  have  made  us  the  things  that  we  are  ”  : 
Journalists  seeking  the  semi-sensational 
Prove  to  be  experts  on  things  educational, 

Marie  Corelli  will  burst  into  song, 

William  of  Germany  wires  “  You  are  wrong.” 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes ! 

Pick  of  your  problems  the  simple  and  soluble, 

Blindly  invite  the  advice  of  the  voluble, 

When  you  are  deaf  and  the  talkers  are  dumb 
You  will  arrive  at  the  Curriculum  ! 
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SONGS  FOR  THE  TIMES  (i) 

February  l^th,  1918. 

(Air — “  Sweet  and  Low.”) 

(Harold  Peake,  the  Captain  of  the  Boats,  and  Harry  Low, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Field,  presided  in  these  dark  days  over 
the  athletic  destinies  of  Eton ) 


Peake  and  Low,  Peake  and  Low, 

Have  you  a  game  for  me? 

No,  no  !  these  must  go, 

Games  should  have  ceased  to  be  ! 

Over  to  Mesopotamia  go, 

Borrow  your  tutor’s  spade  and  hoe, 

Let  the  reporters  see 

How  your  lower  boys,  how  your  upper  boys,  dig  ! 

Meat  gets  less,  wheat  gets  less, 

Plant  your  potatoes  soon  ! 

Meet,  meet,  the  meat  distress, 

Plant  your  potatoes  soon  ! 

Though  the  ground’s  in  a  terrible  mess 
Plant  your  potatoes  nevertheless, 

Plant  them  this  afternoon  ! 

Make  your  lower  boys,  make  your  upper  boys,  dig  ! 
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SONGS  FOR  THE  TIMES  (2) 
February  28th,  1918. 

(Air — “  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.”) 


O  can  you  hear  without  a  tear  the  rumour  that  reports 

That  Lubbock’s  are  forbid  by  law  to  wear  their  special 
shorts  ? 

That  Heygate’s  theirs  no  more  may  keep  nor  wear  them 
from  to-day, 

For  there’s  a  cruel  law  forbidding  everything  but  grey? 

I  met  with  Alexander,  that  serene  sagacious  lad, 

And  I  said,  “  How’s  poor  old  Brocklebank,  and  how  is 
poor  Scott  Chad?” 

“  We’re  the  most  contented  company  that  ever  yet  was 
seen — 

We’re  changing  (by  permission)  to  a  special  shade  of  green  ! 


“O  if  the  colour  we  must  wear  was  universal  grey, 

Sure,  Eton’s  sons  would  soon  forget  the  heroes  of  to-day ; 
You  may  take  the  black  from  Heygate’s  shorts,  the  brown 
from  Mr.  Dobbs, 

But  we’ll  not  fawn  nor  crouch  like  them,  nor  lick  the  hand 
that  robs : 
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When  laws  can  stop  the  Lower  boys  from  socking  as  they 
sock, 

And  when  the  change  to  Summer-time  does  not  disturb 
the  clock, 

Then  we  will  change  our  colour,  and  will  wear  what  worn 
has  been, 

But  for  this  year  we’ll  stick,  we  swear,  to  the  wearing  of 
the  green  !” 


ODE  ON  A  GERMAN  GUN 


March  20th ,  1919. 

( The  War  Office  presented  a  German  Trench  Mortar  to 
Eton  in  token  of  gratitude  for  its  activities  during  the 

war) 


Thou  still  unrivalled  piece  of  stinginess, 

Thou  foster-child  of  Wisdom  and  Whitehall, 
German  trench-mortar,  who  canst  thus  express 
A  nation’s  thanks  to  those  who  fight  and  fall, 
What  lying  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  Rawlinson  or  Cavan,  or  of  both, 

In  Flanders  or  the  vales  of  Picardy? 

What  office  boy  sent  thee?  What  maiden  loth? 
What  mad  buffoon?  What  sanctified  red  tape? 
What  pipe-clayed  imbecile?  What  idiocy? 

Sought  presents  may  be  strange,  but  those  unsought 
Are  stranger ;  therefore  wheel  the  mortar  on  ! 
Not  to  the  sensual  eye,  but  to  the  thought 
It  indicates  the  true  official  tone  : 

Old  gun  beneath  the  trees,  thou  need’st  not  grieve 
For  long,  for  we  can  hardly  leave  it  there, 
Third-formers,  never,  never  will  the  bliss 
Of  climbing  it  be  yours  :  what  we  receive 
We  should  be  thankful  for,  no  doubt :  but  this 
Is  too  absurd  to  be  entirely  fair  ! 
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O  fatuous  shape  for  gratitude !  a  breed 

Of  hard-worked  men  and  maidens  overwrought 
With  four  years  working  at  uncommon  speed, 
Whose  piles  of  Forms  have  teased  them  out  of 
thought, 

Has  these  infirmities.  How  natural ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste 
Thou  shalt  remain,  ’mid  others  better  bred 
Than  we,  the  friend  of  boys,  to  whom  thou  say’st 
“Officials  are  officials,” — that  is  all 

We  have  to  say,  and  all  that  need  be  said. 
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“  THE  STATUES  AND  THE  BUSTS  ” 

1921. 


(A  few  lines  from  the  bust  of  Mr.  Praed  to  that  of 
Mr.  Canning  on  the  subject  of  the  Eton  War 
Memorial ) 


School  Library ,  ist  of  December. 

The  smaller  the  scale  of  a  war 
The  harder  it  is  to  remember, 

The  less  is  recalled  by  the  more. 
Whatever  the  Council  is  planning 
In  hope  to  embellish  the  school, 

I  hope  you  will  urge  it,  dear  Canning, 
To  keep  the  Etonian  rule. 


The  stranger  discovers  at  Eton 
No  trace  of  her  eminent  son, 

The  hero  who  never  was  beaten, 
Who  never  abandoned  a  gun. 
South  Africa’s  deeds  are  rewarded 
In  very  conspicuous  ways, 

But  Waterloo  sleeps  unrecorded — 
Save  only  by  Wellington’s  phrase. 
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Till  Winchester  raise  revolutions 
And  Harrow  abandon  her  Hill, 
Let  Eton,  of  all  institutions, 

Be  true  to  her  principles  still. 

I  trust  any  Meeting  that  you're  at 
The  obvious  fact  will  recall, 

De  maximis  Eton  non  curat, 

It’s  best  to  build  nothing  at  all. 
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ARISTOPHANES 
(As  Gilbert  might  have  seen  him ) 


If  you  want  a  receipt  to  construct  Aristophanes, 
King  without  question  of  Comedy’s  Kings, 

You  should  think  of  a  sausage  that’s  made  (as  it 
often  is) 

Out  of  a  singular  number  of  things ; 

Ramsay  Macdonald’s  delight  in  a  pacifist, 

Duke  of  Northumberland’s  loathing  for  mobs, 
Poincare’s  logic  (apart  from  his  massy  fist), 
Maxse’s  impatience  to  pillory  jobs  : 

Browning’s  delight  in  a  rhythmic  experiment, 
Baldwin’s  devotion  to  pigs  in  a  sty, 

Johnson’s  aversion  for  clerical  merriment, 

Jeers  of  Jack  Jones  at  a  Land  that  is  dry  : 

Stout  Evangelical  loathing  for  Popery, 

Harcourt’s  abhorrence  of  mitre  and  cope-ry, 
Drunken  debauchery,  gross  impropriety, 

Mixed  with  a  simple  and  serious  piety, 

Milton’s  astonishing  metrical  gift, 

Something  of  Shakespeare,  a  little  of  Swift — 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes, 

Borrow  from  each  of  them  much  of  the  best  of  them, 
Adding  (I  fear  me)  a  spice  of  the  rest  of  them, 

And  I  believe  you  may  dare  to  expect 
Rather  an  Aristophanic  effect ! 
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THE  PEACH  AND  THE  PEAR  AND  THE  PLUM 


On  the  kitchen  table  side  by  side 
Lay  a  peach  and  a  plum  and  a  pear, 

And  a  greedy  little  boy  with  a  pardonable  joy 
Beheld  them  lying  there : 

And  when  he  had  eaten  them  all  he  sighed 
(For  the  time  went  quickly  past) 

And  this  was  his  word  as  he  gobbled  up  the  third 
“  I  like  each  better  than  the  last.” 

And  the  haughty  peach  he  proudly  cried 
(For  the  good  little  pear  was  dumb) 

“  He  has  chosen  me  the  first  and  has  branded 
you  worst  ” 

Thus  he  mocked  at  the  modest  plum  : 

And  he  swelled  inside  in  his  boastful  pride 
But  the  plum  cried  “  Not  so  fast! 

For  the  words  that  he  said  keep  ringing  in  my 
head 

4  I  like  each  better  than  the  last.’ 

“For  the  order  in  which  he  made  his  meal 
Was  the  peach  and  the  pear  and  the  plum ; 

I’m  the  latest  of  the  three  and  as  happy  as 
could  be, 

For  I  know  my  reward  has  come  ! 
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And  I  can’t  conceal  the  pride  I  feel, 

Though  my  earthly  days  are  past, 

For  the  latest  word  I  remember  to  have  heard 
Was  ‘  I  like  each  better  than  the  last.’  ” 

Now  if  you  attend  to  the  tale,  my  friend, 

Of  the  pear  and  the  plum  and  the  peach, 

Each  is  better  than  the  last  is  the  same  in  the  end 
As  the  last  is  better  than  each  ! 


A  SOXG  OF  EDUCATION 


There  lived  a  boy,  a  blameless  boy, 

His  father’s  pride,  his  mother’s  joy, 

His  impulses  were  as  good  as  gold, 

His  passions  carefully  controlled  ; 

Until  one  day  Alas !  Alas  ! 

A  notice  board  “  Keep  off  the  grass  ” 
Attracted  his  attention. 

And  from  that  day,  that  luckless  day, 
Things  went  a  very  different  way, 

He  crossed  the  grass,  he  stole  the  plums, 
He  bit  his  nails,  he  sucked  his  thumbs, 
He  screamed  at  inconvenient  times, 

And  perpetrated  other  crimes 
Too  numerous  to  mention. 

There  lived  a  girl,  a  blameless  girl, 

Who  shunned  temptation’s  dizzy  whirl, 
Untainted  by  the  smallest  vice, 

A  girl  emphatically  nice, 

Till  roused  one  day,  ah,  hapless  fate  ! 

By  one  small  placard  “  Shut  the  gate  ” 
To  blind  unreasoning  fury. 

And  from  that  day,  ah,  wretched  day  ! 
Things  went  a  very  different  way, 

She  opened  every  gate  she  met, 

She  never  changed  her  clothes  when  wet, 
And  left  at  last  for  distant  climes, 
Convicted  of  a  thousand  crimes 
Before  a  British  jury. 
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A  SONG  OF  EDUCATION 


There  lived  a  baby,  blessed  child, 
With  manners  innocent  and  mild, 

It  lay  and  smiled  and  cut  its  teeth, 
Nor  once  betrayed  the  fires  beneath  : 
Till  contrary  to  use  and  wont, 

Its  nurse  ejaculated  “Don’t” — 

It  swallowed  down  its  coral  ! 

T  his  principle  at  once  explains 
Why  men  pull  cords  in  railway-trains, 
Why  boys  smoke  cigarettes  at  nine, 
And  love  to  cross  a  railway  line; 
Why  motor  drivers,  as  a  rule, 

Drive  fastest  near  an  infant  school — 
And  who  can  doubt  the  moral? 

That  human  nature  stays  the  same, 
However  puritans  may  blame 
And  pedagogues  may  rue  it ; 

And  this  remains  profoundly  true, 
When  anything’s  forbidden,  you 
Begin  to  want  to  do  it ! 


SUMMER  TIME 


Summer  time  !  unique  invention 
Of  that  puny  creature  man  ! 

Summer  time  !  thrice  blest  extension 
Of  the  day’s  appointed  span  ! 
Loitering  lovers  later  linger, 

Mock  the  clock’s  accusing  finger, 
Knowing  thou  wilt  shield  their  crime, 
Kindly,  kindly  Summer  time  ! 


What  if  mystified  Aurora 
Feels  aggrieved,  she  knows  not  how? 
What  if  farmers  quail  before  a 
Stubborn  milk-refusing  cow? 

Boys  have  longer  time  for  cricket, 
Bring  the  bat  and  pitch  the  wicket  ! 
Hail,  discovery  sublime, 

Blessed,  blessed  Summer  time  ! 


Yet  we  own  with  deep  revulsion 
There  are  laws  too  high  for  thee ; 
Nothing  short  of  strong  compulsion 
Stops  a  clock  from  striking  three  : 
See  the  minutes,  faster,  faster, 
Bring  despair,  and  bring  disaster  ! 
See  the  clock’s  long  finger  climb  ! 
Cruel,  cruel,  Summer  time  ! 


line  I'UJMIIKR’S  I.OVI5  SONd 


I  in  ki  'h  it  tialii  thnt’s  running  slowly 

<  >n  ii  well-known  lim*, 

Ami  in  rpilhclH  unholy 
I  i  nvelln  s  combine  ; 

<>  world  unjust  I  how  run  it  know 

I  hr  reason  why  il  lingers  no? 

Rent  ruin  your  imprecations,  OI 

II  loves  I  hr  little  stilt  ions  <  >, 

Ami  thill  is  why  il  lingers  sol 

I  hue's  ii  pilch  thill's  slowly  drying 
( )n  it  famous  ground, 

Ami  ils  nut urc  sun-defying 

<  i  ii  Uriel  s  confound  ; 

<>  world  unjust  I  how  cun  il  know 
The  rcnx>n  why  il  dries  so  slow? 
Mewitre  of  liusiy  thinking,  OI 
It  loves  the  ruin  it's  drinking,  O, 

And  t lint  is  why  il  dries  so  slow  I 

I  here’s  u  dock  llinl's  always  losing, 
And  the  household  mocks, 

K vr i lastingly  abusing 
Laziness  of  clocks; 
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O  world  unjust !  how  can  it  know 
The  reason  why  it  goes  so  slow? 
The  critics  are  but  asses,  O  ! 

It  loves  each  hour  that  passes  O, 
And  that  is  why  it  goes  so  slow  ! 
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A  SONG  OF  TRUE  LOVE 


As  I  was  two  when  you  were  born, 

I  thought  of  you,  I  own,  with  scorn, 

A  useless,  toothless,  foolish  thing 
Unfit  to  talk  or  laugh  or  sing  : 

When  I  was  four  and  you  were  two 
I  still  thought  smallish  beer  of  you  : 

But  think  not  of  me  with  unkindness 
Because  my  eyes  were  held  with  blindness, 
Who  cares  what  lovers’  hearts  may  do 
When  they  are  nought  or  four  or  two? 

0 

When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four 
I  liked  you,  dear,  a  little  more, 

In  every  little  game  we  played 
I  took  the  lead  and  you  obeyed ; 

When  I  was  eight  and  you  were  six 
I  took  the  halfpence,  you  the  kicks  : 

But  think  not  of  me  as  ungallant 
If  I  repressed  your  rising  talent, 

For  lovers’  hearts  play  curious  tricks 
When  they  are  eight  or  four  or  six. 

When  I  was  ten  and  you  were  eight 
My  love  was  almost  turned  to  hate ; 

You  ceased  to  praise  my  every  deed, 

You  dared  to  doubt  my  claim  to  lead 
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When  I  was  twelve  and  you  were  ten 
New  visions  swam  into  my  ken  : 

Then  think  of  me  with  some  emotion 
As  offering  my  young  heart’s  devotion, 
For  I  began  to  love  you  when 
I  first  was  twelve  and  you  were  ten  ! 
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AN  IRRESPONSIBLE  SONG 


That  physicians  were  untruthful  I  observed 
when  I  was  youthful, 

For  they  made  a  diagnosis  of  my  brain, 

And  reported  very  often  that  it  certainly  would 
soften, 

If  exposed  to  any  unexpected  strain; 

Now  I  do  not  mind  confessing  that  the  prospect 
was  depressing, 

But,  as  cheerfulness  can  hardly  be  a  crime, 

I  decided  I  would  use  it  in  the  hope  that, 
should  I  lose  it, 

I  should  certainly  recover  it  in  time. 

1  hough  a  steady  rise  in  prices  and  an  economic 
crisis 

May  have  played  the  very  dickens  with  our  trade, 

I  hough  you  hear  the  people  mutter  that  their 
daily  bread  and  butter 
Runs  away  with  all  the  salary  they’re  paid ; 
Though  economists  have  said  it  is  the  end  of 
British  credit, 

Yet  I  fancy  (with  philosophy  sublime) 

Though  the  prospect  (say)'  of  cotton  for  the 
moment  may  be  rotten 
We  shall  certainly  recover  it  in  time ! 


AN  IRRESPONSIBLE  SONG 
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Though  a  leader  of  the  nation  may  have  lost  his 
reputation, 

Through  a  colleague  who  is  getting  out  of 
hand, 

Through  his  rather  rash  defiance  of  a  journalist 
alliance, 

Or  his  ill  considered  dealing  with  the  Land ; 

Yet  that  able  politician  can  regain  his  lost 
position — 

By  asserting  his  intention  to  be  Prime, 

Or  by  offering  the  wreckers  hospitality  at 
Chequers, 

He  will  certainly  recover  it  in  time  ! 


GRAVIORA 


A  GARDEN  SONG 
( Based  on  Romans  viii.,  19-23 ) 


Before  Man  took  to  sinning, 

And  hearts  began  to  harden, 

We  read  at  the  beginning 

The  Lord  God  made  a  garden. 

With  every  herb  He  planted  it 
(So  runs  the  ancient  story), 

And  then  to  Man  He  granted  it 
To  tend  it  for  His  glory  : 

That  each  with  all  the  rest  of  us, 
Forbearing  and  forgiving, 

Should  make  the  very  best  of  us — 
And  life  be  worth  the  living. 

But  Man,  who  might  have  shown  to  us 
The  laws  of  true  behaviour, 

Taught  vices  of  his  own  to  us — 

And  still  we  want  a  saviour. 

For  though  we  think  you  know  the  way 
To  make  us  kind  and  humble, 

You  can’t  be  said  to  show  the  way — 
And  so  we  boast  and  grumble. 
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A  GARDEN  SONG 


Till  Man  his  mission  owns,  my  friend, 
All  tribes  of  fin  and  feather 
And  every  garden  groans,  my  friend, 
And  travails  all  together. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  MATCH 


Some  lift  their  eyes  to  the  hills  for  help, 

If  thence  their  help  may  be, 

And  some  look  East  and  some  look  West, 
And  some  look  over  the  sea  : 

But  we  have  a  surer  faith,  my  friends, 
And  when  other  hope  is  none 
We  praise  the  Lord  and  grasp  the  sword 
And  turn  our  face  to  the  sun ! 

The  sun  that  rises  on  evil  and  good 
He  cheers  and  blesses  them  all, 

With  flowers  for  pleasure  and  corn  for  food 
And  fruit  for  both  on  the  wall : 

And  cousins  of  his  are  we,  my  friends, 

With  a  work  like  his  to  be  done, 

So  lift  your  heart  and  play  your  part 
And  turn  your  face  to  the  sun  ! 

Though  he  like  a  giant  may  run  his  course, 
And  we  but  stumble  along, 

Our  share  we’ll  take  for  the  family’s  sake, 
And  cheer  the  road  with  a  song ; 

For  the  sun  will  be  shining  still,  my  friends, 
Long  after  our  journey’s  done, 

So  stiffen  your  back  and  lift  your  pack 
And  turn  your  face  to  the  sun  ! 


KING  HENRY’S  BUILDING 


Now  the  house  that  King  Henry  set  in  hand 
(The  lion,  the  lily  and  fleur  de  lys) 

Was  the  bravest  church  in  all  the  land  ; 

Yet  he  might  not  finish  the  work  he  planned — 
Then  he  said,  “As  God  wills,  let  it  be — 
Shall  His  poor  servant  be  wiser  than  He?” 

But  a  house  was  built  that  he  dreamt  not  then 
(The  lion  brave  and  the  lily  pure) 

That  has  grown  in  glory  beyond  his  ken, 

Not  of  brick  nor  stone  but  in  hearts  of  men. 
Esto  perpetua !  May  it  endure  ! 

For  this  foundation  standeth  sure  ! 

’Tis  King  Henry’s  house  that  is  building  still 
(For  a  sable  field  have  the  lilies  three) 

And  the  builders  are  all  men  of  good  will — 
And  King  Henry’s  hopes  his  sons  fulfil 
When  they  say — Though  scant  our  building  be 
Shall  not  our  sons  build  better  than  we? 

The  generations  may  not  stay, 

(Yet  dear,  ah  dear,  are  the  lilies  three) 

Like  leaves  of  the  tree  they  pass  away  : 

Yet,  sons  of  Eton,  take  heart  and  say 
We  have  seen  afar  what  the  school  may  be — 
God  grant  our  sons  build  better  than  we  ! 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  STAIRS  IN  THE 
PALACE  OF  TRUTH 

God,  who  knowest  the  things  that  were, 
Grant  us  the  grace  to  find  Thee  there, 

Show  in  the  world  that  Christ  has  made 
Light  still  gaining  upon  the  shade, 

Show,  by  the  path  that  Christ  has  trod, 

Man  ascending  the  mount  of  God. 

God,  who  knowest  the  things  that  are, 

Lead  us  to  Bethlehem  by  Thy  star, 

There  in  the  manger  to  us  display 
Thy  Son,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 

That  we  may  see  with  childlike  eyes 
Truths  that  are  hidden  from  the  wise. 

God,  who  knowest  what  yet  might  be, 

Teach  us  to  see  ourselves  in  Thee ; 

What  we  might  be  if  we  but  dared 
To  claim  the  Kingdom  for  us  prepared 
And  hear  Thine  angels  singing  still 
“  Peace  upon  earth,  to  men  good  will.” 

God,  who  knowest  what  things  shall  be, 
Love,  Truth,  Beauty,  are  one  in  Thee; 

Truth  is  mighty  and  shall  prevail, 

Love  and  Beauty  can  never  fail ; 

Grant  us  the  grace  to  see  fulfilled 

All  that  Thy  Wisdom  and  Love  have  willed  1 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  CANDLES 


The  Sun  that  giveth  light  by  day 
Is  God  Almighty’s  Candle, 

He  lights  the  world  the  whole  long  way 
From  far  Cape  Horn  to  Baffin’s  Bay, 
From  Cork  to  Coromandel  : 

But  every  night  we  hear  him  say 
“  My  brothers,  since  I  may  not  stay 
I  leave  the  law  you  must  obey, 

Burn  up,  each  little  Candle  !M 

The  world  was  in  a  sorry  plight 
Till  Romans  thought  of  candles, 

They  could  not  keep  their  lamps  alight, 
They  groped  in  darkness  every  night 
For  slippers,  shoes  or  sandals  : 

But  we  can  make  the  darkness  bright 
And  gloomy  terrors  put  to  flight, 

For  we  can  grant  the  gift  of  sight — 
So  burn  up  little  candles  ! 


And  when  the  Romans’  days  were  done 
They  left  the  world  with  candles ; 

What  matter  though  it  be  o’er  run 
By  greedy  Goth  or  horrid  Hun 
Or  still  more  vicious  Vandals? 
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And  one  more  victory  was  won 
When  Alfred  taught  that  everyone 
Can  count  the  hours  without  the  sun 
By  making  use  of  candles  1 


To  every  man  in  his  degree 
We  preach,  we  little  candles, 

Why  need  the  pleasant  world  we  sec 
For  ever  thus  encumbered  be 
With  stumbling  blocks  and  scandals? 
’Tis  light  alone  that  makes  men  free 
And  Light  has  shone  from  Galilee, 
Shine  then,  and  bid  the  shadows  flee, 
Burn  up,  ye  little  candles  ! 
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THE  SONG  OF  LUPTON’S  TOWER 


My  brick  that  glows  with  tints  of  rose, 
My  vanes  that  catch  the  sun 
And  glitter  bright  with  golden  light 
As  each  fair  day  is  done ; 

The  shadows,  lingering  on  the  tower 
That  Lupton  built  for  thee, 

Bid  Eton’s  sons  to  learn  the  power 
That  comes  to  those  who  see. 

For  Beauty  opens  blind  men’s  eyes 
And  bids  the  dumb  man  sing ; 

Thus  day  and  night,  in  shade  and  light, 
I  do  thy  work,  O  King  ! 


THE  SONG  OF  UPPER  SCHOOL 

A  harder  task  of  me  you  ask, 

For  Truth  is  hard  to  find, 

And  those  who  learn  that  Truth  is  stern 
May  dream  that  she’s  unkind. 

Yet  piece  by  piece,  as  years  increase, 

I  do  thy  work,  O  King, 

And  point  the  way  to  all  the  Truth 
That  wiser  years  may  bring  ! 
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THE  SONG  OF  SCHOOL  YARD 


We’ve  seen  them  all  a  thousand  times — so  like,  but  none 
the  same, 

Now  loitering  here  for  Absence,  now  hurrying  to  a  game; 

We’ve  watched  them  here  for  many  a  year  :  we  know  their 
very  tread, 

We  guess  the  things  they  think  about :  we  hear  the  things 
they’ve  said. 

And  if  they  know  not  what  they  owe  for  all  that  Eton 
made  them, 

Then  ask  the  stones,  the  little  stones,  and  they  will  all 
upbraid  them. 

We’ve  seen  them  all  five  years  or  more  :  what  wonder  at 
our  knowing 

The  memories  that  fill  their  mind,  now  that  it’s  time  for 
going? 

They’re  thinking  mostly  of  the  friends  they  work  or  play 
or  mess  with, 

And  friends  perhaps  of  early  days  they  shared  each  small 
success  with  : 

Those  who  forget  how  great  their  debt  to  those  they  leave 
behind  them 

Must  ask  the  stones,  the  little  stones,  and  surely  they’ll 
remind  them. 

Friends  teach  a  man  he  is  not  made  to  live  and  die  alone, 

Till  in  their  pains  and  pleasures  he  perhaps  forgets  his  own ; 
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THE  SONG  OF  SCHOOL  YARD 


For  every  friend  is  taught  of  God  to  love  and  serve  another, 

And  there  be  friends  (saith  Solomon)  stick  closer  than  a 
brother ; 

So  if  they  count  a  little  thing  the  friends  that  Eton  gave 
them, 

From  such  a  sin,  thy  stones,  O  King,  thy  little  stones 
shall  save  them. 
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LEAVING  BOOKS 
July,  1922. 


Take  this  in  token  that  thoughts  unspoken 
With  chains  unbroken  will  bind  you  still, 

You’ll  first  discover  how  much  you  love  her 
When  your  time’s  over  for  good  or  ill. 

As  misers  measure  their  heaps  of  treasure 
And  count  it  pleasure  to  watch  them  grow, 

The  games  you’ve  played  here,  the  friends  you’ve 
made  here, 

You  must  remember  before  you  go. 

Have  done  with  grieving  that,  now  you’re  leaving, 
There’s  no  retrieving  a  failure  here, 

You  yet  may  borrow  a  hope  from  sorrow, 

And  face  to-morrow  with  braver  cheer. 

What  Eton  brought  you,  what  truth  she  taught  you, 
What  good  she  wrought  you,  the  years  will  show, 
But  vows  you’ve  made  here  and  prayers  you’ve 
prayed  here 

You  must  remember  before  you  go. 

Enough  bewailing  of  fault  and  failing, 

Let  faith  prevailing  take  heart  and  say 
“  The  God  who  made  us  and  lives  to  aid  us 
Has  ne’er  betrayed  us  though  we  betray. 
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LEAVING  BOOKS 


Five  years  for  sowing  and  now  we’re  going, 

It’s  time  for  showing  the  crop  we  sow, 

1  he  God  who  chose  us  and  loves  and  knows  us 
Will  not  forget  us  where’er  we  go.” 


/ 
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A  SONG  AGAINST  TIME 


Time,  who  countest  the  hour  that  passes. 
Men  see  darkly  through  thy  dim  glasses, 
Know  but  little  and  judge  but  ill ; 

For  the  best  of  schools  can  be  cruel  places, 
But  God  can  look  on  our  stupid  faces 
And,  knowing  the  worst  of  us,  love  us  still. 

Constant  failures  and  few  successes, 

Small  ambitions  that  no  one  guesses, 

Little  we  have  to  show — and  yet 
’Tis  God  rekindles  the  dying  embers, 

For  God  forgets  what  the  world  remembers, 
And  God  remembers  what  men  forget. 

Though  He  suffer  our  feet  to  stumble, 

God,  who  girdeth  with  strength  the  humble, 
Bids  us  rise  when  we  feared  to  fall  : 

For  though  with  reason  the  world  contemn  us. 
Yea,  though  even  our  heart  condemn  us, 
God  is  greater  and  knoweth  all. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  GRATE 


Thou  that  hast  made  us  all,  Paper  and  Coal  and  Wood, 
Lo,  we  have  heard  thy  call ;  lo,  we  have  understood. 
Paper  that  flares  and  goes,  Wood  that  crackles  in  flame, 
Coal  that  abides  and  glows,  surely  their  end  is  the  same. 
All  that  we  have  to  give,  giving  we  know  not  why, 

Not  for  ourselves  we  live,  and  not  to  ourselves  we  die. 
Not  to  ourselves  we  die,  fulfilling  our  Lord’s  desire ; 

Coal,  Wood,  Paper,  and  I,  we  have  made  our  Master’s  fire. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FRUIT-TREES 


Grape  and  nectarine  and  peach, 
We  have  lost  the  gift  of  speech  ; 
Silent,  every  kind  of  berry, 

Silent,  apricot  and  cherry, 

Fig  and  apple,  pear  and  plum, 
Silent  all  the  days  to  come ! 

Little  profit  ’tis  to  speak 
When  reward  is  all  ye  seek ; 
Little  good  your  voice  will  do 
When  its  talk  is  all  of  you ; 

Now  the  garden  every  morning 
Listens  to  the  fruit-trees’  warning. 

Up  and  work,  and  envy  not 
Each  his  neighbour’s  happier  lot ! 
Cheerfully  your  task  fulfil, 

Each  content  to  do  His  Will ; 

Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  : 

God  hath  need  of  every  tree  ! 

Praised  be  God  who  needeth  each, 
Grape  and  nectarine  and  peach, 
Needeth  apricot  and  cherry, 
Needeth  every  kind  of  berry, 

Fig  and  apple,  pear  and  plum  : 
Praise  Him  all  the  days  to  come  ! 


A  CHAPEL  SONG 


English  Oak  and  Norway  Pine, 
Wrangle  not  before  the  Shrine, 
Marring  thus  a  work  Divine  ! 

Vile  and  common,  rich  and  rare, 

Yet  they  all  one  service  share, 
Seeing  all  God’s  creatures  are. 

Stones  that  live  and  flowers  that  die, 
Are  they  not  one  company, 

Serving  the  one  Lord  on  high? 

Brick  and  wood  and  glass  and  stone 
Serve  their  God,  yet  not  alone, 

For  the  Lord  their  God  is  one. 

So  may  all  that  day  by  day 
Gather  in  this  House  to  pray 
Serve  together  even  as  they  ! 
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POLYMATHES’  SONG 


There  is  one  great  rule  that  is  taught  at  school 
To  every  Christian  man ; 

Nay,  Infidel,  Heretick,  Jew,  and  Turk 
Know  one  commandment  they  may  not  shirk, 

And  that  is  the  law  that  a  boy  must  work, 

If  he’d  be  a  learned  man. 

And  the  second  rule  that  is  taught  at  school 
To  every  Christian  man 
Is  to  seek  for  truth  wherever  it  lies, 

For  truth  is  that  which  makes  us  wise, 

And  truth  is  the  light  that  lightens  the  eyes 
Of  every  learned  man. 

There’s  a  third  great  rule  that  they  taught  at  school, 
And  this  is  the  way  it  ran  : 

To  fight  for  the  things  that  a  man  loves  most, 

And  to  give  his  life,  not  counting  the  cost, 

For  a  given  life  is  a  life  well  lost — 

Saith  every  learned  man. 

These  be  the  rules  that  are  taught  in  schools 
Since  first  my  days  began ; 

To  learn  to  serve  ere  you  learn  to  rule, 

Not  to  serve  yourself  but  to  serve  the  school : 

And  he  that  keepeth  them  is  not  a  fool, 

As  I  am  a  learned  man  ! 


A  SONG  OF  THE  SEVERN 


From  mountains  famed  in  story 
And  upland  vales  I  flow, 

And  gather  grace  and  glory 
With  every  league  I  go, 

But  I,  who  flow  for  ever, 

Am  still  the  same  great  river. 

Through  gloomy  days  and  merry, 
Through  hours  of  sun  and  rain, 
By  bridge  and  ford  and  ferry 
I  pass,  yet  still  remain  : 

Though  all  may  change,  the  river 
Flows  on,  the  same  for  ever. 

And  you  whose  days  are  done  here, 
Take  heart  of  grace  and  say, 

“  Things  faithfully  begun  here 
Pass  not  with  us  away”; 

Then  make  an  end  of  grieving 
There’s  no  such  thing  as  leaving  ! 

And  as  my  sons  and  daughters, 

In  mist  and  cloud  and  rain, 
From  ocean’s  mighty  waters 
Return  to  me  again, 

The  dead  you  mourn  for  go  not, 
But  live  in  ways  you  know  not. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  SEVERN 
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Though  here  their  days  be  over, 
From  worlds  beyond  our  ken 
Their  homing  spirits  hover 
Round  Shrewsbury  again, 
Brave  spirits,  unregretful, 
Remembered,  nor  forgetful. 

All  who  for  Right  have  striven 
And  all  who  died  to  save 
Have  found  the  gift  they’d  given 
And  saved  the  life  they  gave  : 
Then  make  an  end  of  sighing, 
For  such  there  is  no  dying  ! 
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LINES  BENEATH  A  CRUCIFIX 


Here  is  the  Faith  that  wise  men  dimly  groped  for, 
The  evidence  of  things  as  yet  unseen, 

The  full  assurance  of  the  tidings  hoped  for 
That  what  Christ  is  God  has  for  ever  been. 

Here  is  the  Hope  that  shone  afar  to  guide  them, 
Prophets  and  kings — although  their  eyes  were  blind, 
Yet  they  desired  to  see  the  light  denied  them  : 

Here  is  fulfilled  the  Hope  of  all  mankind. 

Here  is  the  Love  that  saints  and  sinners  sighed  for — 
Paul  in  his  prison,  David  on  his  throne — 

The  Love  that  will  not  fail  the  souls  He  died  for, 

But  claims  the  very  outcast  for  His  own. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE 


Praise,  praise,  O  world,  the  God  of  love, 
Praise  Him,  ye  sun  and  moon  above, 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  upon  earth, 
Praise  Him,  ye  things  of  little  worth. 

But  most  of  all,  ye  sons  of  men, 

Who  come  and  go  and  come  again, 
Teach  ye  these  walls  to  sound  His  praise, 
And  serve  and  love  Him  all  your  days. 
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A  HYMN  FOR  THE  END  OF  THE  HALF 


Lord,  Thou  hast  brought  us  to  our  journey’s  end  : 
Once  more  to  Thee  our  evening  prayers  ascend ; 

Once  more  we  stand  to  praise  Thee  for  the  past ; 
Grant  prayer  and  praise  be  honest  at  the  last ! 

For  all  the  joys  which  Thou  hast  deigned  to  share, 
For  all  the  pains  which  Thou  hast  helped  to  bear, 

For  all  our  friends,  in  life  and  death  the  same, 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  and  praise  Thy  glorious  name. 

If  from  Thy  paths,  by  chastening  undismayed, 

If,  for  Thy  gifts  ungrateful,  we  have  strayed, 

If  in  Thy  house  our  prayers  were  faint  and  few, 
Forgive,  O  Lord,  and  build  our  hearts  anew. 

If  we  have  learnt  to  feel  our  neighbour’s  need, 

To  fight  for  truth  in  thought  and  word  and  deed, 

If  these  be  lessons  which  the  years  have  taught, 
Then  stablish,  Lord,  what  Thou  in  us  hast  wrought. 

So  be  our  rest  Thy  palaces  most  fair, 

Not  built  with  hands,  whose  stones  Thy  praise  declare 
Where  war  is  not,  and  all  Thy  sons  are  free, 

Where  Thou  art  known,  and  all  is  known  in  Thee! 
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FOUNDER’S  DAY,  1921 

( Hymn  mitten  for  the  500th  Anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  King  Henry  Vlth.) 

(Tune — Darwall’s  148th). 


Ye  holy  saints  of  yore, 

Who  wore  an  earthly  crown, 
And  now,  God’s  throne  before, 
Have  cast  your  glories  down, 
Teach  us  to  sing 
As  best  we  may 
On  this  his  day, 

Our  Founder  King  ! 

Ye  humble  men  of  heart, 

Who  lived  to  praise  your  Lord, 
And  bear  to-day  your  part 
In  Heaven’s  all-blest  accord, 
His  praise  acclaim, 

Whose  deeds  have  brought, 

By  him  unsought, 

A  deathless  fame  ! 

Ye  mourners,  who  on  high 
Lift  up  your  joyful  head, 

Your  tears  for  ever  dry, 

Your  sorrows  comforted, 
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FOUNDER’S  DAY,  1921 


Praise  him  who  trod 
Through  grief  and  pain 
That  pathway  plain 
That  leads  to  God  1 

But  chiefest,  Thou,  his  Lord, 
His  praise  attentive  hear, 

Who  strove  to  keep  Thy  word 
And  share  Thy  sufferings  here 
For  all  he  willed 
Be  glory  Thine, 

His  great  design 
In  Thee  fulfilled  ! 
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THE  SCHOOL  AT  WAR— 19x4 


We  don’t  forget — while  in  this  dark  December 
We  sit  in  schoolrooms  that  you  know  so  well, 
And  hear  the  sounds  that  you  so  well  remember — 
The  clock,  the  hurrying  feet,  the  chapel  bell  : 
Others  are  sitting  in  the  seats  you  sat  in  : 

There’s  nothing  else  seems  altered  here — and  yet 
Through  all  of  it,  the  same  old  Greek  and  Latin, 

You  know  we  don’t  forget. 


We  don’t  forget  you — in  the  wintry  weather 
You  man  the  trench  or  tramp  the  frozen  snow; 
We  play  the  games  we  used  to  play  together 
In  days  of  peace  that  seem  so  long  ago; 

But  through  it  all,  the  shouting  and  the  cheering, 
Those  other  hosts  in  graver  conflict  met, 

Those  other  sadder  sounds  your  ears  are  hearing, 
Be  sure  we  don’t  forget. 


And  you,  our  brothers,  who,  for  all  our  praying, 

To  this  dear  school  of  ours  come  back  no  more; 
Who  lie,  our  country’s  debt  of  honour  paying — 
And  not  in  vain — upon  the  Belgian  shore ; 

Till  that  great  day  when  at  the  Throne  in  Heaven 
The  Books  are  opened  and  the  Judgment  set, 
Your  lives  for  honour  and  for  England  given 
The  School  will  not  forget. 
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THE  TRUST— 1918 


They  trusted  God — Unslumbering  and  unsleeping 
He  sees  and  sorrows  for  a  world  at  war, 

His  ancient  covenant  securely  keeping, 

And  these  had  seen  His  promise  from  afar, 

That  through  the  pain,  the  sorrow  and  the  sinning, 
That  righteous  Judge  the  issue  should  decide 
Who  ruleth  over  all  from  the  beginning — 

And  in  that  faith  they  died. 

They  trusted  England — Scarce  the  prayer  was  spoken 
Ere  they  beheld  what  they  had  hungered  for, 

A  mighty  country  with  its  ranks  unbroken, 

A  city  built  in  unity  once  more  : 

Freedom’s  best  champion,  girt  for  yet  another 
And  mightier  enterprise  for  Right  defied, 

A  land  whose  children  live  to  serve  their  Mother 
And  in  that  faith  they  died. 

And  us  they  trusted  ;  we  the  task  inherit, 

The  unfinished  task  for  which  their  lives  were  spent ; 

But  leaving  us  a  portion  of  their  spirit 

They  gave  their  witness  and  they  died  content. 

Full  well  they  knew  they  could  not  build  without  us 
That  better  country,  faint  and  far  descried, 

God’s  own  true  England ;  but  they  did  not  doubt  us — 
And  in  that  faith  they  died. 
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ARMISTICE  DAY 
(Tune — Dykes’  Easter  Chant.) 


For  all  our  friends  who,  near  or  far, 

Heard  and  obeyed  the  call  of  war, 

For  deeds  determined,  dared,  and  done, 

We  praise  Thee,  Father,  Spirit,  Son. 

From  scarce-held  trench  and  hard-won  hill, 
They,  being  dead,  are  speaking  still 
O  make  us  hear  them  as  they  cry 
“Not  to  ourselves  we  live  or  die!” 

And  grant  that,  through  the  grave’s  dark  door, 
Our  friends  and  we  may  meet  once  more, 
Through  Christ  our  Lord,  Himself  Who  gave 
In  life  to  serve,  in  death  to  save. 


s 
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C.A.L. 

( The  Honourable  Charles  Lister,  killed  in  action ) 


To  have  laughed  and  talked — wise,  witty,  fantastic,  feck¬ 
less — 

To  have  mocked  at  rules  and  rulers  and  learnt  to  obey, 

To  have  led  your  men  with  a  daring  adored  and  reckless, 
To  have  struck  your  blow  for  Freedom,  the  old  straight 
way  : 

To  have  hated  the  world  and  lived  among  those  who  love  it, 
To  have  thought  great  thoughts,  and  lived  till  you  knew 
them  true, 

To  have  loved  men  more  than  yourself  and  have  died  to 
prove  it — 

Yes,  Charles,  this  is  to  have  lived  :  was  there  more  to  do? 
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R.L.F. 

Born  August  30,  1908. 
Died  August  29,  1924. 


One  day  the  Lord  of  all, 

He  without  Whom  there  may  no  sparrow  fall — 

That  Lord  of  quick  and  dead 

By  Whom  our  very  hairs  are  numbered — 

Sat  in  His  court,  and  to  His  feet  there  came 
The  blessed  angels,  naming  each  by  name 
The  children  given  to  their  guardian  care. 

It  was  the  hour  of  prayer  : 

For,  as  by  God’s  good  grace 
They  alway  see  His  face, 

So  theirs  it  is — and  not  in  vain — to  plead 
For  daily  mercies  which  their  children  need. 

One  angel  came 
Breathing  a  boy’s  dear  name 
To  ask  a  blessing  for  his  day,  to  cheer 
And  guard  and  guide  him  through  the  coming  year. 
And,  as  he  came,  God  smiled 
For  love  of  that  fair  child, 

And  said,  “What  is  the  gift  thou  com’st  to  seek? 

I  know  thine  errand:  Speak!” 

And  he  made  answer,  “  Lord,  not  happiness, 

Nor  friendship,  nor  success, 

Nor  strength  of  body,  no,  nor  gifts  of  mind; 
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R.L.F. 


Nor  would  1  ask  for  pleasure, 

I' or  these  he  now  has  in  full  boyish  measure 
And  more  of  all  such  things  will  surely  find. 

Nor  do  I  ask  that  gift  all  gifts  above, 

The  gift  divine  of  love, 

for  all  of  love  a  boy  may  know  on  earth 

Has  shed  itself  around  him  from  his  birth. — 

Say,  friends,  what  may  I  ask 
Our  Lord  for  this  His  child?” 

And  some  there  were  that  smiled, 
Some,  half  in  envy  of  so  light  a  task, 

Sighed,  thinking  of  their  own  : 

And  one  by  one 

1  hey  told  of  gifts  for  which  ’twere  well  to  pray, 
Each  with  the  other  lovingly  contending 
To  explore  the  grace  of  God  that  knows  no  ending. 
When  each  had  said  his  say, 

God,  Who  had  heard, 

Lose  from  His  throne,  and  on  His  face  there  broke 
A  smile  divinely  tender  :  and  He  spoke. 

This  was  the  word. 

‘‘It  is  enough  :  I  had  not  thought  so  soon 
To  grant  my  latest  and  greatest  boon — 

But  now,  to  end  your  strife, 

I  give  him  Life.” 
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VALE 


Hours  and  days  and  the  long,  long  summers, 
Weeks  and  months  and  the  shifting  years, 
Days  of  dreaming  and  childish  pleasures, 
Joys  and  sorrows  and  hopes  and  fears, 
These  are  as  grass  that  the  sun  hath  smitten — 
Hate  of  an  enemy,  love  of  a  friend, 

Over  all  is  the  sentence  written, 

“  I  see  that  all  things  come  to  an  end.” 

Yea,  but  wide  is  the  Lord’s  Commandment, 
Wide — and  the  fools  shall  not  err  therein, 
Not  for  a  time  or  a  season  only 

Stands  it  written,  ‘‘Thou  shalt  not  sin.” 
We  may  fail  and  our  footsteps  falter, 

Yet  ’tis  a  God  that  has  marked  our  road, 

His  is  the  love  no  chance  may  alter, 

And  His  Commandment  is  very  broad. 

If  in  a  desolate  land  and  weary 

Goodly  the  heritage  we  have  known, 

If  in  the  desert,  a  healing  shadow, 

Stand  our  friends  as  a  rock  of  stone, 
Therefore  we,  as  the  Lord  ordaineth, 

Pay  the  love  that  we  learnt  from  them, 
Therefore  we,  while  our  breath  remaineth, 
Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 
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